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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAYy. 
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THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. 
( Continued.) 
WHEN Irenounced play, I ne- 


‘zt 


' cessarily renounced most of the new 
@onnections I had formed within the 


‘last three months. I had neglected my 
wife ; I returned to her with transport, 
and she received me with tenderness, 
and an indulgence that made her a 
thousand times deurer to my heart than 
ever. During the first effusions of my 
reconciliation, I acknowledged all my 
wrongs, all my caprices ; nor did [ hide 
the, injustice I had been guilty of in 
suspecting Sinclair. Julia seemed both 
astonished and afflicted at this strange 
confession ; and, dreading lest I should 
again relapse into the same weakness, 
begged of me not to bring Sinclair so 
often to the house as formerly ; indeed, 
during the last three or four months, I 
had seldom seéfhim, and he had, of his 
own accord, been much less frequent in 
his visits. This was very prudent ad- 
vice, but I did not follow it; I suppos- 
ed. myself cured, and would prove I 

; I haunted Sinclair, and made him 

“every kind of advance; he loved me, 
and was easily persuaded I had at 
length became reasonable ; and though 
he had too much penetration not to have 
perceived my jealousy, yet he had no 
certain proof of it, fior could suppose it 
more than a slight and momentary dis- 
temper. In this renewal of our friend- 
ship, however, he thought it prudent to 
confide a secret to me, which unhappily 
produced an effect entirely opposite to 


coerce ese nelle 


what he intended, He owned he had 
long been in love: “* The person I love,” 
said he, ** made me promise not to trust 
the secret to any one; family reasons of 
the utmost importance occasion this 
mystery. It is onlv within these three 
days, though I have a thousand times 
this year past endeavoured the same 
thing, that [ could obtain merely her 
permission to inform you of the situa- 
tion of my heart, and she still obsti- 
nately persists that her name shall be 
concealed.” Had Sinclair told me this 
with a natural and open air, he, per- 
haps, would for ever have re-establish- 
ed tranquillity in my soul; but, besides 
his wish to give me a proof of his con- 
fidence, he likewise.desired to inspire 
me with a perfect security respecting 
myself ; and, as he wasgunwilling I 
should discover he had r divined 
my jealousy, this dissimulation gave 
him an air of constraint and embarfags- 
ment which did not escape my obsér¥a- 
tion ; and which, by being attributed to 
a wrong motive, again produced all 
my former fears. Artifice, whether 
criminal or not, is always dangerous, 
and frequently fatal ; dissimulation can 
hardly in any case be innocent; and 
plain sincerity ever was, and ever will 
be, the best policy. It is the natural 
system of capacious souls, and a certain 
indication of the superiority of mind 
and genius in those who adopt it. 

I endeavoured, however, to hide what 
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passed in my heart ; but this heart was 
severely wounded; and I determined 
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strictly to observe in future the motions 
and conduct of Sinclair. Vexation, and 
the necessity of deploring my misfor- 
tunes, made me guilty of a thousand 
follies; 1 discovered my jealousy to 
more than one person; and the world 
is very apt to believe, that a man has 
always his reasons for his suspicions, 
and that he knows more than he chooses 
to reveal. Thus did [ injuriously 
wound my wife’s reputation, and give 
scandal a plausible pretext to take away 
her character. Silly, unreasonable, and 
unjust, I heaped ridicule on my own 
head. 

As I observed Sinclair with a jaun- 
diced eye, I daily confirmed my own 
suspicion. Unable to overcome the 
chagrin that devoured me, and knowing 
Sinclair's affairs would detain him some 
time at Paris, I took Julia to a coun- 
try-house I had near Marli. My un- 
cle went with us, and her friend Emilie 
followed. When we had been in the 
country about a fortnight, I went one 
morning into Julia’s apartment. Un- 
fortunately she had just gone with her 
friend Emilie into the garden. Deter- 
mined to wait for her, I sat down on a 
couch, and fell into a.melancholy reve- 
rie. Tired of waiting, in about a quar- 
ter of an hour Igot up hastily, and, as 
I rose, overturned the pillow, under 
which lay a pocket-book. I had never 
seen this pocket-book in Julia’s posses- 
sion, aud yet it was not new. This was 
enough to excite my curiosity, and 
raise a thousand confused suspicions. 
I seized it, put itin my pocket, and in- 
stantly retired, or rather skulked, to my 
own room. 

(To be continued.) 
——e— 
Lines written after hearing Divine Service. 


I heard a human angel speak, 
In accents nothing could oppose, 
Coutrition’s dew bedampt my cheek, 
My soul in noiseless prayer arose. 


The shamefui days of former years, 
Oi: comscience’ pinions came to view, 
{ mo-sten’dtlicm with heart-wrung tears, 
And sacrific’d the world thereto. 


Oh! how many a reckless act 

On mem’ry’s wither’d pages were, 
And every suffering feeling rack’d, 

Had flown, save one—and that despair. 


Lrais’d my weeping eyes to Heav’n, 
They fell—for others met their wave ; 

Yet—yet I felt my sins forgiv’n, 
Consign’d to yice’s gloomy grave. 


I swore—God heard the fervent strain, 
And pity’s seraph wrote it down, 

That crime should never win again 
The mind for too long time her own. 


The holy book on which “twas made, 

Tho’ wet with dumb compunction’s tears, 
To faith’s imploring glance display’d, 

A beam that silenc’d all my fears. 


Tlook’d again—methought the ray 
Of Christ’s compassion still was there 
It melted all those fears away, 
And whisper’d—neyer more despair. ~ 
June 25, 1818. VM‘ Donald Clarke. 


—_——_— 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 


men arrived one day at Calais in the 
packet. ‘hey took up their quarters at 
an obscure inn, kept by one Du Long. 
They desired to have his. best apart- 
ments, spent a great deal of money, 
relished the produce of his wretched 
kitchen, and thought his adulterated 
wines perfectly genuine. From day to 
day Du Long supposed they would 
continue their journey and proceed to 
the capital; for that they came merely 
to visit Calais was an idea too absurd 


ceeding to the capital, they did not even 


to shoot snipe, they kept close at heme 
eating, drinking, and doing nothing. 
** They may be spies,” thought the host, 
‘or runaways, or fools. 
what’s that to me? They pay honestly.” 


relation the grocer, they used to rack 
their brains about the mysterious guests. 











About sixty years ago, two English- 7 


to enter any body’s hé@d. But so far | 
from continuing their journey and pro* 


inspect what was worth seeing at Cae 
lais ; for except going out now and then 


No matter, 


When he was sitting in au evening over 
a pint of wine with his neighbour and 





*“They are spies,” said the grocer, 
“Cone of them squints with his left eye.” 
‘““ A man may squint without being a 
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spy,” rejoined the host: “ I should ra- 
ther take them for runaways, for they 
read all my newspapers, probably for. 
the sake of the advertisements.” His 
kinsman then assured him that all En- 
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glishmen spend at least a twelfth part 
of their lives in reading newspapers.— 
The conclusion to which they generally 
came was, that as these foreigners were 
neither spies nor runaways, they could 
not possibly be any thing else than fools. 
Here the matter rested. In this opinion 
Du Long was still more confirmed, 
when at the end of a few weeks, one of 
his guests, an elderly man, thus ad- 
dressed him.—** Landlord,” said he, 
“ we like your cooking, and if you will 
acquiesce in a certain whim, it is pro- 
bable that we might continue for a long 
time to spend our money with you.— 
You have to be sure a prodigiously 
large beast for a sign; but your house 
is only a fly among inns; it scarcely 
contains three tolerable rooms, and un- 
fortunately all of them look into the 
street. We are fond of rest; we want 
to sleep. Your watchman has too loud 
a voice, and the coaches roll the whole 
night along the street so as to make all 
the windows rattle. We wake every 
quarter of an hour to curse them, and 
fall asleep again to be again wakened in 
another quarter of an hour. You must 
admit, my dear fellow, that this is 
enough to destiey our health and ex- 
haust our patience.” The host shrug- 
ged up his shoulders—* How can it be 
helped?” ** Very easily,” replied the 
strangers, * if you are not afraid of a 
little expence, in which we will go 
halves, without requiring at our de- 
parture the smallest compensation.” 
( T'o be continued.) 


——_—— 


TO ROSA. 


Had I, my charmer, all the gold 
That earth’s untathom’d caverns hold, 
And every gem that ocean’s wave, 

In secret views, and loves to lave ; 
Jewels of gold, and silver more, 

Than queen e’er wish’d, or sultan wore : 
Or fond Arabian fam’d in tales 

Of sapphiric waves or diamond yales. 


Now by this enchanting kiss, 

Nay, had T more than ten times this, * 
All worlds of wealth of eyery sort, 
You should be ne’er the richer for’t. 


i 


LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS ANN B-—. 
Such worth, such goodness does thy heart dis- 
close, 
On thy sweet face a smile so lovely glows, 
Painting can ne’er express, nor song declare 
Half what thou art, nor half the love I bear: 
If such the dawning beauties of thy May, 
Ah, what a finisH’d plant must June display. 
Thus, with thy beauty, may thy mind improve, 
Health may deciine, and beauty’s frail like love ; 
O! grasp at nobler charms than these impart, 
Made to engage the eye, and captivate the heart, 
And when by some fond virtuous youth address’d, 
Seize the rich prize, be constant, and be bless’d. 
————— 
There is nothing good, nothing beau- 
tiful, nothing great, nothing perfect, 
but nature and its great author. In the 
works, the labours, the actions, the 
pleasures, the discourses, the desires, 
and the thoughts of men, there is not 
any thing good, not any thing beautiful, 
not any thing great, not any thing true, 
but what is in perfect agreement with 
nature. 
Simplicity in all things is the distine- 
tive mark of what is conformable to 
nature ; it is the dress of sentiment, the 
costume of virtue, the reasoning of wit, 
the stamp of genius, the type of a supe- 
rior mind, and the characteristic of a 
beautiful work. 


Does any wish for pleasure? let them 
never promise it to themselves ; for the 
more they expect the less they will find. 
The reason is very plain: a heart which 
expects enjoyment, measures it by a 
scale that answers to its desires, but 
with which the circumstances seldom 
accord. From which we should not 
too much rejoice in hope, if we would 
enjoy in reality; the most agreeable 
pleasures being, in general, those we 
have least expected. 
eieaptonne 
To the Editor. 


Sir—Whoether I am to consider you as the 
arbiter elegantiorum, or the censor morum, lknow 








ynot; but supposing you either the one or the 
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other, shall presume the following sketch will be 
acceptable to you. But, previous to my entering 
upon what I have to offer, permit me to borrow 
a line from Persius, as some excuse for the trouble 
I give you. He says, in one of his satires, “ Scire 
tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter,” which 
construe thus; The man who has no originality 
of his own,” which is my case, “may still be 
useful in communicating the result of his general 
observations on men and things, as they occupy 
the passing scene.” Ishall, therefore, with your 
permission, become your correspondent, without 
troubling you with complaints, should you con- 
sign my communication to the tomb of all the 
capulets, well knowing the necessity of such 
discretionsry power in an Editor. This being 
settled, what I have next to offer is the picture 
of a Fine Gentleman, which I very seriously ve- 
commend,.to the very numerous class of fashion- 
able idlers as a subject well worthy of their con- 
sideration, in some of their lucid intervals. What 
I mean bv a Fine Gentleman, is a man completely 
qualified as well forthe service and good, as for 
the ornament and delight of society. When I 
consider the freme of mind peculiar to a gen- 
tlemen, I suppose it graced with all the dignity 
and elevation of spirit, of Wich human nature is 
capable ; to this ! would join a clear understand- 
ing, a reason free from prejudice, a steady judge- 
ment, and an extensive knowledge. I imagine 
the heart of a gentleman firm and intrepid, void 
of ali inordinate passions, and full of tenderness, 
compassion and benevolence. WhenT view the 
Fine Gentleman, with regard to his manners, 
I think I see him, modest without bashfalness, 
frank and affable without impertinence, obliging 
and complaisant without servilitv, and cheerful 
Without noise. A finished gentleman is, indeed, 
amcngst the most uncommon of all the great 
characters in Hfe; for, besides the natural en- 
dowments which he should exhibit from his ear-| 
hest vears, he must run through a long series of | 
education, before he makes his public entrée into | 
the world, to arrest attention and applause: he 
must be principled in religion, instructed in all 
the moral virtnes, and led through the whole 
course of the polite arts and sciences; he should 


travel to open his mind, to enlarge his views, to 





learn the policy and interests of foreign courts, 


as well as to fushion and polish himself, and to 
get clear of all national prejudices, of which 
every nation hasits share. To all these essential 
improvements, he must not forget to add the 
fashionable ornaments of life, such as the lan- 
guages and Lodily exereises most in vogue, with 
a becoming attention to exterior appearance and 
personal decoration. This portrait has, I ac- 
knowledge, somewhat of an old fashioned char- 
acter, and, by some slight observers, might even 
be deemed acarricature ; but the fact is, that the 
original is in nature; and though it has diminish- 
ed, and is, I fear, still diminishing, it is not, 1 
hope, a vain expectation, that it may be restored, 
I have offered my humble efforts towards a re- 
formation so connected with the honour and 
happiness of society; and if cvery one, interested 





object would in due time be obtained. I call 

upon you, Sir, for your co-operation, and am your 

friend and well wisher. Cumberland. 
= 


A person, very ignorant himself, having 
amassed by his industry ¢onsiderable property, 
wished to bestow a pertion of it in the education 
of his only daughter, and accordingly sent her to 
a neighbouring town, and desired that she might 
be taught every thing. On his going for the 


| young lady at the Christmas vacation, he told the 


governess that a friend of his had observed, the 
preceding holidays, that his daughter had not 
made that progress in music which she ought, 
considering the time she had spent in learning it. 
The governess replied, that great pains had been 
taken with her young pupil, but added as deli- 
cately as she could, that all persons were not 
equally gifted with talents, and she believed that 
for the study of music she wanted capacity to 
make any great proficiency. The honest farmer. 
directly replied, “ Well Ma’am, but then why 
did you not buy her a capacity, for you know I do 
not grudge any money to make her an accom- 
plished girl.” 


To the Writer of the Address to the Philadelphia 
Steam Boat. 


To adapt to propriety those communications 
handed for publication, which are considered to 
have departed from it, is an editorial privilege, 
warranted by general usage. Its exercise is an 
implied condition annexed to his situation, to 
which courtesy voluntarily submits. The stand- 
ard of this propriety must necessarily be his own 
taste. For, it would be impossible to consult 
that of every reader, and the opinions of the few 
within his reach would but partially represent 
those of the multitude to which he has no access. 
In conformity with this standard, the expression 
** baisterous” was substituted in your address in 
the place of “ maritime alarms,” which you con- 
sider no improvement. Whether it be. or not, 
our readers will decide. P acengio they will 
think as I do, that a substitution more proper 
might have been made by some happier hand, 
but they, I believe, will also decide with me, that 
the original expression was inapplicable to the 
subject. The word maritime, both as a derivative 
and in its original, is entirely used in relation to 
the Sea. You would therefore implore your 
“bark” to exempt its lovely passenger ‘from 
alarms of a kind which could not possibly attend 
her passage; neither is the case comprehended, 
as is that of the lakes within the licentia poetica, 
for here there is neither a real or imaginary re- 
semblance to the Sea. Such are the Editor’s senti- 
ments upon this occasion, the only one that has 
occurred either to alter or reject your communi- 
cations and I conclude, begging you to recollect, 
that if it had not been embraced, your situation 
might have been somewhat similar to that of the 
celebrated statuary, who was exposed to the ig- 
noble criticism ofa cobler. The other alteration 
you speak of was not intentional, but merely es- 











inthe change, would do as much, the important 


caped notice. Editor. 

















